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An  Interview  With  Mr.  Philip  Marson 

Jason  M.  Berger,  ’58 


THIS  year,  Mr.  Marson,  who  teaches 
English  in  Room  235,  is  retiring  after 
thirty-one  years  in  the  school.  Mr.  Marson 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1892.  After  gradua- 
tion from  the  English  High  School,  in  the 
class  of  1910,  he  worked  a year  before  ma- 
triculating at  Tufts  College,  which  granted 
him  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1915.  After 
receiving  his  M.  Ed.  from  Boston  Teachers 
College,  he  first  taught  at  the  Needham 
High  School,  1916-1917.  In  1917  he  accepted 
a position  at  St.  Paul  Academy  in  Minne- 
sota. Returning  to  Boston  in  1921,  he  taught 
at  Newton  High  School  until  1923,  when  he 
accepted  a position  at  the  Rivers  Country 
Day  School,  a private  school.  In  1926  he 
came  to  BLS,  where  he  has  taught  ever 
since.  Mr.  Marson  has  spent  25  of  his  31 
years  here  as  the  literary  adviser  to  the 


school’s  publications.  While  teaching  his 
classes  and  advising  the  “ Register ” and 
Yearbook  Staffs,  Mr.  Marson  has  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  development  of  many 
summer  camps.  His  first  camp  job  was  .4s- 
sistant  Director  at  Camp  Aloha,  Squam 
Lake,  Holdemess,  N.  H.,  in  1926.  After 
that  he  founded  and  directed  Avoda,  Mid- 
dle boro,  Mass.,  in  ’27;  and,  from  1926  to 
1928  he  founded  and  directed  Camp  Emoh, 
Maine.  At  present,  he  is  part-owner  and  di- 
rects Camp  Alton,  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
in  Wolfeboro,  N.H.,  where  he  has  been  since 
1937.  At  camp  Mr.  Marson  emphasizes  rec- 
reation and  athletics,  activities  in  which  he 
has  been  interested  all  his  life.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  one  daughter  and  three  grand- 
children. 


It  was  indeed  with  respect  and  awe  that 
the  Register  sought  this  interview.  Walk- 
ing into  235  during  a lunch  period,  I was 
attracted  by  the  note  of  liveliness  and  hu- 
mor in  the  form  of  clippings  and  cartoons 
which  are  literally  plastered  over  the  bul- 
letin board.  “The  Chief”  himself  was  leis- 
urely seated  at  his  desk,  reading  a news- 
paper. He  looked  up  with  a genial  smile 
and  asked  me  to  sit  down.  “Well,  what  can 
I do  for  you?”  he  began. 


Although  I had  come  with  a list  of  pre- 
pared questions,  Mr.  Marson,  who  seemed 
to  know  what  I wanted,  casually  talked 
through  them.  First,  he  explained  how  the 
Register  began.  Published  by  the  Class  of 
1888  after  many  previous  attempts  at  a 
school  publication  had  failed,  the  Register 
began  as  a four-page  publication  printed 
on  one  sheet  of  paper.  The  Register  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  country’s  first  school 
publication.  Although  its  purpose  has  re- 
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mained  the  same,  the  publication  itself  has 
grown  to  a forty-page  magazine.  Since  Mr. 
Marson  became  adviser,  the  Register  has 
expanded  its  illustrative  side  and  become 
livelier  and  richer  in  content.  When  Mr. 
Marson  took  over  the  magazine,  it  was 
being  published  seven  times  a school  year 
and  was  very  thin.  With  the  gradual  rise 
in  printing  costs,  publication  was  cut  to 
three  issues  a year.  In  1942,  the  Register 
first  entered  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
competition  with  school  publications  from 
all  over  the  country.  It  received  second- 
place  awards  the  first  two  years  and  has 
since  then  moved  up  to  first  place  and  Med- 
alist awards. 

Mr.  Marson  explained  that  the  “Liber 
Actorum”  is  more  a cataloguing  and  layout 
job  than  literary  work.  Its  success  is  de- 
pendent on  those  two  factors  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  put  into  it.  Un- 
like the  Register,  its  photography  and  art- 
work play  a much  more  important  part 
than  the  actual  writing. 

Mr.  Marson  added  that  while  he  was  ad- 
viser to  the  Register,  it  became  a very  well- 
organized  club  in  which  the  social  benefits 
of  being  a member  of  the  staff  were  fully 
as  important  as  the  opportunity  to  see  one’s 
name  in  print.  In  recent  years,  the  staff 
has  become  the  backbone  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Order  of  the  Aardvarks. 

With  a touch  of  humor,  Mr.  Marson  de- 
fined the  AOA.  The  organization  began  with 
the  exclusive  membership  of  his  most  ob- 
noxious pupils,  w’hom  he  designed  as  class 
“aardvarks.”  The  group  gradually  banded 
together  and  became  a satiric  replica  of  the 
Honor  Society.  After  a few  years,  the 
secret  order  became  more  and  more  popu- 
lar; and  many  boys,  eager  for  the  distinc- 
tion connected  with  so  exclusive  a group, 
sought  to  give  their  noses  the  proper  slant. 

During  the  interview,  Mr.  Marson  re- 
called many  of  his  former  pupils  who  have 
gone  on  to  fame.  He  mentioned  Leonard 
Bernstein,  world-famous  musician;  Dr.  Paul 
Zoll,  cardiologist;  Dr.  Paul  Myerson,  well- 
known  Boston  psychiatrist;  Dr.  David  Ko- 
pans;  Dr.  Walter  Guralnick,  his  son-in- 
law  and  prominent  oral  surgeon;  and  many 
eminent  professors.  Some  former  editors  of 
the  Register,  such  as  Robert  Wernick,  ass’t 


editor  of  Life  magazine;  Dana  Lee  Thomas,, 
author  of  many  popular  works;  and  Sydney 
Sulkin,  an  editor  of  Changing  Times  mag- 
azine, have  become  prominent  in  the  literary 
field. 

With  a nostalgic  smile,  Mr.  Marson  re- 
called some  humorous  incidents  which  took 
place  during  his  teaching  career.  He  re- 
membered that  at  St.  Paul  Academy,  in 
Minnesota,  someone  had  been  posting  in  the 
teachers’  rooms  demanding  notices  wThich 
poked  fun  at  one  of  the  sourest  members 
of  the  faculty.  The  notices  were  soon  turn- 
ing up  everywhere,  all  signed  “The  Duke  of 
Duluth.”  Although  Mr.  Marson  was  ac- 
cused and  a reward  posted  for  the  capture 
of  the  “Duke  of  Duluth,”  no  one  ever  dis- 
covered who  actually  had  written  the  no- 
tices. Mr.  Marson,  however,  with  a twinkle, 
confessed  to  having  been  partly  responsible. 
Then  there  was  the  time  a former  editor  of 
the  Register,  who  was  the  school’s  champion 
goldfish-swallower,  surprised  Mr.  Marson  by 
leaping  out  of  his  locker  one  morning  be- 
fore school. 

Many  humorous  incidents  also  occurred 
during  oral  compositions.  One  fellow 
smelled  up  the  room  for  weeks  by  bringing 
over  rats  and  mice  from  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Lab  where  he  worked.  Another  pu- 
pil, during  a talk  on  racing  pigeons,  let  a 
live  one  loose  in  the  room;  the  pigeon  flew 
out  through  an  open  window.  “The  Wise 
Old  Aardvark”  himself  recalls  a famous 
Aardvark  slogan  invented  by  a former  stu- 
dent— Lerner:  “Aardvark  a mile  for  a 
camel.” 

One  day,  after  a particularly  rambunc- 
tious period  of  rapid  punning,  a pupil 
stepped  up  to  the  desk  and  said,  “Gee,  Mr. 
Marson,  you’re  a wise-cracker!”  The 
master  of  235,  never  at  a loss  for  a good 
pun,  promptly  replied,  “Well,  I ought  to 
be;  I’m  an  educator.” 

Fred  Richmond,  a former  crack  reporter 
for  the  Register,  called  Washington  once 
for  an  interview  with  F.D.R.  Although  re- 
fused the  interview,  Richmond,  in  a manner 
characteristic  of  all  Register  staff  members, 
took  a train  to  Washington  during  the  Feb- 
ruary vacation,  somehow  evaded  the  Secret 
Service  men,  found  the  President’s  office, 
and  got  the  interview^,  which  promptly  ap- 
peared in  the  Register.  Fred  Richmond  is 
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now  a young  financial  wizard  and  million- 
aire, although  he  transferred  in  Class  Three 
to  Roxbury  Memorial. 

The  cosmopolitan  student  body  in  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  — with  all  races,  colors, 
and  creeds  treated  alike — especially  appeals 
to  Mr.  Marson.  He  praises  the  wholesome 
camaraderie  among  students  of  various 
backgrounds. 

Concerning  College  Board  exams,  Mr. 
Marson  feels  that  the  present  system  does 
not  take  into  account  the  needs  of  the  sec- 
ondary school,  nor  does  it  test  the  creative 
and  imaginative  side  of  candidates.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  examining  a boy’s  ability 
to  write  a fully-developed  composition. 
Since  no  questions  test  his  knowledge  of  lit- 
erature, the  incentive  for  reading  more 
books  for  purposes  of  comprehension  is  not 
provided.  The  secondary  school  teacher  is 
thus  handicapped  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
tests. 

Mr.  Marson  added  that  the  most  glaring 
fault  of  most  secondary  schools  is  their 
lack  of  concentration  on  the  fundamental 
reading  of  books.  He  also  criticized  their 
careless  lowering  of  standards  in  all  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Marson  feels  that  colleges  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  lowering  of 
standards — particularly  in  the  prep  schools, 
which  used  to  set  the  pace  — because  they 
emphasize  shallow  statistics,  rating  curves, 
and  objective  tests  in  evaluating  applicants 
for  admission. 

Looking  back  at  the  days  when  he  taught 
in  private  schools,  Mr.  Marson  remarked 
that  the  big  differences  between  teaching  in 
a public  and  private  school  are:  the  size  of 
classes,  the  relationship  between  boy  and 
master,  and  the  emphasis  on  athletics. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  interview,  Mr. 
Marson  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  looked 
across  the  room  which  he  has  been  occupy- 


ing for  twenty-nine  of  his  thirty-one  years 
at  B.L.S.,  and  said  that  he  will  miss  the 
“give  and  take”  of  the  classroom.  He  added 
that  he  likes  the  contact  with  boys  and  is 
by  no  means  tired  of  teaching.  Mr.  Marson 
has  for  a long  time  wanted  to  put  many  of 
his  thoughts  and  opinions  down  in  writing, 
and  he  feels  that  retirement  will  give  him 
a chance  to  write.  He  intends  to  continue, 
however,  as  Director  of  Camp  Alton.  Next 
autumn,  Mr.  Marson  plans  to  visit  England 
to  study  preparatory  schools  there,  in  order 
to  find  out  how  British  boys  learn  to  “read 
and  write.” 

Mr.  Marson’s  chief  sources  of  pleasure 
have  been  the  theatre  and  books.  He  has 
been  “stage-struck”  since  he  was  a young 
boy.  He  spends  much  of  his  time  reading 
and  has  built  up  a large  private  library. 

When  asked  for  a few  words  for  the  stu- 
dent body,  Mr.  Marson  thought  for  a mo- 
ment and  said,  “At  birth,  you  are  endowed 
with  an  intelligence,  fixed  — according  to 
modern  psychologists — to  a permanent  quo- 
tient. You  can  do  nothing  about  that  con- 
stant. . . . The  circumstances  of  your  life 
are  unpredictable  and  beyond  your  control 
. . . The  only  elements  in  your  destiny 
about  which  you  can  do  anything  are  your 
willpower  and  your  work.  . . . Draw  your 
own  conclusions.” 

Suddenly  I realized  that  it  was  time  for 
the  bell  to  ring  and  the  interview  to  close. 
I thanked  Mr.  Marson,  who  smiled  court- 
eously and  said,  “Glad  to  have  been  of 
help.”  I closed  my  pad  of  paper,  got  up, 
and  started  to  leave.  On  my  way  out,  I 
was  attracted  once  more  by  the  cartoons 
and  humor  on  the  walls;  and  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  there,  in  that  sense 
of  humor,  lay  the  prime  quality  and  secret 
of  one  of  the  best-loved  teachers  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  great  school. 


Memories 


Richard 

The  Present  but  deceives  our  conscious 
minds; 

It  has  no  real  existence  — none  at  all. 

As  soon  as  it’s  perceived  — behold ! — one 
finds 

It  has  become  the  Past  . . . beyond  recall. 


H.  Albert 

Familiar  childhood  scenes:  a summer  day — 
New-fallen  snow  — a milling  Christmas 
throng  — 

An  ice-cream  man  — a shiny  metal  cart  — 
Remind  of  times  remote  and  far  away, 
Remembered,  stored  in  us  our  whole  life 
long; 

Evoke  responses  in  the  human  heart. 
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The  Plunge 

Robert  J.  Mulvey,  ’58 


BECAUSE  the  season  had  not  yet  official- 
ly begun,  neighboring  swimming  areas 
were  closed.  But  it  was  hot,  and  perspira- 
tion appeared  on  their  swarthy  brows  as  the 
four  boys  picked  their  way  among  the  bleed- 
ing pines.  Ever  upwards  they  trudged,  until 
they  reached  the  crest.  Far  below,  still  as 
death,  lay  the  green  waters,  casting  off  the 
tremulous  May  sunlight.  The  whole  pool 
was  enclosed  by  granite  walls,  sheer  in  some 
places,  jagged  as  shattered  glass  in  others. 
At  last  they  had  reached  the  quarry. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think,  Dingo?”  said 
one  to  a stout,  good-looking  boy  with  well- 
defined  features. 

“It  sure  looks  good,”  said  Dingo,  taking 
off  his  shoes  to  cool  his  feet,  “but  isn’t  it 
dangerous?” 

“You  chicken?”  asked  a tall,  richly-tanned 
figure. 

Dingo  looked  at  him.  “Don’t  get  wise, 
funny  man.  I’ve  got  just  as  much  guts  as 
you  — or  anyone  else.  I just  haven’t  been 
here  before,  that’s  all  — remember?”  Dingo 
spoke  in  a biting  tone  which  caused  Dick  to 
chuckle. 

Cautiously,  Dingo  approached  the  edge 
and  peered  down.  He  was  a long  way  from 
the  glassy  surface.  Never  had  he  been  so 
high.  With  a faint  smile,  Dingo  tried  to 
conceal  his  apprehension.  There  was  no 
question  in  his  mind.  He  had  to  jump.  He 
moved  to  the  rear  of  the  hot,  dusty  summit. 
Then,  running  at  top  speed,  he  hurled  his 
heavy  body  over  the  edge. 


Slowly  he  descended,  watched  by  six  eyes. 
Dingo  had  no  control  over  his  limbs,  and  he 
felt  himself  twisting  and  turning  aimlessly. 
For  a strange  reason,  his  skin  became 
clammy  and  his  face  pale.  He  wanted  to 
close  his  eyes,  but  something  forced  them 
to  stay  open  and  observe  the  green  that  was 
coming  ever  closer  to  him.  He  tried  to 
scream,  but  no  utterance  came  forth.  In  a 
last  attempt,  he  brought  his  arms  close  to 
his  sides  and  locked  his  legs  together.  In 
this  position,  his  body  pierced  the  glassy 
green  surface. 

But  somehow  he  was  still  falling.  He  was 
pushed  far  below  the  water  level,  until  his 
lungs  felt  as  if  they  would  explode.  Soon, 
in  Nature’s  own  way,  he  sprang  up  with  a 
splash  almost  equal  to  the  one  with  which 
he  had  broken  the  surface.  Dingo  found 
himself  a good  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  steep  cliff,  and  swam  swiftly  toward  it. 
He  tried  to  reach  many  a crevice,  which 
seemed  only  a few  feet  above  him ; but  each 
time  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  green 
surrounding  him  became  churned  and  white. 
His  legs  were  heavy,  and  an  indefinable 
fear  laid  hold  of  him. 

Suddenly,  while  fumbling  along  the  cliff, 
he  saw  a rocky  trail  a few  feet  to  his  left. 
As  soon  as  he  had  set  foot  on  that  path,  all 
dread  suddenly  left  him,  and  he  hurried  to 
his  friends.  Beaming  all  over,  Dingo  walked 
up  to  the  tall  one  and  said,  “Well,  smart 
guy,  I did  it.  Nothing  at  all!” 
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The  Young  Man  Who  Knew  Not 

Kenneth  Lawrence  Freed, 


THERE  was  once  a rich  young  man  who 
did  not  know.  He  asked  his  father, 
who  was  very  strong,  but  he  did  not  know. 
He  asked  his  mother,  who  was  very  beauti- 
ful, but  she  did  not  know.  He  asked  his 
brother  and  sister,  his  uncle  and  aunt,  but 
they  did  not  know.  Nobody  knew. 

The  rich  young  man  who  did  not  know 
went  to  his  grandfather,  who  ruled  the  city. 
And  his  grandfather  said,  “You  must  go  to 
the  old  man  with  the  silver  grey  beard,  who 
sits  on  the  hill  on  a bed  of  rock  and  usually 
keeps  his  silence;  for  he,  it  is  said,  is  very 
wise.”  But  the  grandfather  added,  “You 
first  must  obtain  many  golden  coins  with 
which  to  play  cards  with  the  wise  man  on 
the  hill  who  usually  keeps  his  silence,  for 
only  when  he  has  won  many  golden  coins 
will  he  speak.” 

The  rich  young  man  gathered  all  his 
golden  coins.  Finally,  when  he  had  an  im- 
pressive number  of  them,  he  left  his  family 
to  travel  to  the  hill  where  he  would  find  the 
old  man  with  the  silver  grey  beard,  who 
sat  on  the  hill  on  a bed  of  rock  and  usually 
kept  his  silence.  After  the  rich  young  man 
had  found  the  hill,  he  began  to  climb  it. 
The  climbing  took  many  days  and  many 


nights  (the  rich  young  man  did  not  sleep 
at  night;  so  great  was  his  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge). He  at  last  reached  the  uppermost 
peak  of  the  hill.  The  old  man  with  silver 
grey  beard,  who  sat  on  the  hill  on  a bed  of 
rock  and  usually  kept  his  silence,  welcomed 
the  rich  young  man  with  a wave  of  his  hand. 
He  signalled  the  young  man  who  wanted  to 
know  to  sit  down  to  play  cards.  The  old  man 
said  nothing;  the  old  man  won  hands  down. 
The  rich  young  man  lost  all  his  golden  coins 
and  became  extremely  poor. 

Seeing  the  old  man,  who  it  was  said  was 
wise,  in  a mood  of  happiness,  the  poor  man 
who  did  not  know  asked  him  to  speak  so 
he  might  know.  But  the  old  man  with  the 
silver  grey  beard,  who  sat  on  the  hill  on  a 
bed  of  rock  and  who  it  was  said  was  wise, 
kept  his  silence;  for  he  too  did  not  know; 
in  fact,  he  knew  nothing.  The  poor  young 
man  went  home  disillusioned;  and  the  old 
man  with  the  silver  grey  beard,  who  even 
now  sits  on  the  hill  on  a bed  of  rock  and 
who  even  now  keeps  his  silence,  wisely 
counted  his  new  golden  coins,  which  he 
added  to  his  already  huge  fortune. 

Moral:  Silence  can  be  golden,  if  you  play 
your  cards  right. 


At  The  Water’s  Edge 

Henry  Romberg,  ’57 


IT  was  raining,  raining  hard.  Large 
watery  pellets  drummed  upon  the  roof- 
top. It  was  deafening.  The  air  was  moist 
and  thick  and  wet.  A flickering  candle  on 
the  small,  hand-hewn  table  gave  the  dismal 
room  ten  thousand  shadows  which  danced 
eerily  on  the  walls;  and  every  so  often  a 
gust  of  thick  air  would  feed  the  flame  — 
nourishing  it  and  adding  to  its  brilliance. 
And  the  flame  that  was  not  a flame  kept 
burning  . . . eternally.  A large  grey  moth 


lay  dead  by  the  candlestick;  it  had  flown 
too  close  to  the  flame.  It  had  lain  there  for 
a hundred  centuries. 

In  the  corner,  barely  visible  in  the  shad- 
ows, was  a man.  He  was  a large  hulk  of 
a man,  dirty,  ragged,  unshaven.  His  dull 
unseeing  eyes  reflected  the  irregular  glis- 
tenings  of  the  candle  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  A window  shutter,  creaking  in  the 
wind,  seemed  to  bring  him  to  life.  He 
moved. 
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The  skies  were  black.  But  then,  they  were 
always  thus  — varying  from  a light  to  dark- 
er dust.  It  was  never  completely  night,  for 
when  the  earth  had  turned  its  back  on  the 
sun,  the  air  glowed.  Warm  winds  from  the 
north  stirred  the  darkness  — warm  winds, 
ever  blowing,  never  ceasing  — leaving  trails 
of  luminous  puffs,  swirling  and  settling. 

The  little  cabin  on  the  hill  — why  isn’t 
it  black  and  burnt  like  the  surrounding 
countryside  . . . like  the  world?  Why  isn’t 
it  flattened  and  battered?  Why  isn’t  it  radio- 
active dust?  Its  door  is  opening.  A man 
(why  is  he  living  when  all  else  is  dead?) 
stands  there.  The  blackness  behind  him  tries 
to  escape  into  the  brightly  shining  air. 

* # * 

The  food  bucket  is  old  and  rusty.  It  cries 
out  when  it  is  swinging.  The  tortured  metal 
rusts  a little  more  . . . The  man  with  the 
bucket  and  the  slightly  luminous  skin 
trudges  down  the  well-trodden  path.  He 
knows  it  well,  for  this  is  not  his  first  lonely 
trip  to  the  water’s  edge.  Nor  is  it  his  last. 

The  water  is  yellow  and  glowing.  Once, 
he  remembers,  it  was  blue  and  glistening 
with  silvery  fish.  But,  oh,  how  many  years, 
centuries  ago  was  that?  Now  it  is  dead. 

The  evolution  of  thought, 

Spiralling  without  end, 

Bruises  the  wall  of  ignorance, 

Cold  and  dense  as  stone. 


But  not  quite.  Little  green  specks  are 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  stagnant 
pond.  The  old  haggard  man  sees  this  and 
smiles.  He  carefully  bends  down  and  ad- 
justs the  mesh  which  each  day  he  fills  with 
food.  Each  day  for  ten  ten-thousand  years 
— down  to  the  water’s  edge  to  find  a dead 
lifeless  glowing  pool.  And  now  it  had  burst 
into  life. 

* * * 

The  light  of  the  dying  red  sun  has  left 
the  sky,  and  the  luminous  north  winds  have 
begun  to  color  the  barren  countryside.  The 
door  of  the  little  cabin  has  closed. 

The  flickering  candle  now  reveals  the 
man  lying  in  a rude  cot  next  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  hut.  A thought  or  two  passes 
through  the  brain  that  has  not  functioned 
normally  for  ten  thousand  centuries. 

The  sun  is  shining  bright,  warm  . . . the 
green  grass  . . . and  the  people.  The  big 
Flash  and  all  that  dust.  Why  did  I live 
when  everyone,  everything  had  died? 

He  shuddered  and  then  remembered  the 
green  patch  of  slime  he  had  so  carefully 
cultured.  Tomorrow  he  must  again  go  down 
to  the  water’s  edge  to  help  his  little  bit  of 
life  along  the  road  to  consciousness.  Tomor- 
row and  tomorrow  . . . 


The  Return 

David  Zippin,  ’59 


The  obstruction,  like  ice, 

Is  shattered,  but  not  destroyed. 

The  fragments  have  but  to  fuse, 
Crystallizing  anew. 

But  the  penetrating  warmth, 
Of  truth,  wrhich  is  virtue, 
Melts  the  abhorrent  mound; 
And  reality  begins  its  trickle. 


Through  the  cataracts  of  the  mind, 

The  liquid  of  thought  foams, 

In  turbulent  waves. 

Speeding  the  decline,  to  the  plain. 

Then  the  coldness  of  misconception, 
Summons  the  portions; 

And  lapses  back  into  revery  - 
The  return  to  the  void. 
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The  Strange  Case  of  Myron  Krummbiegel 

Francis  S.  Mancini,  ’58 


THIS  article  is  meant  to  be  a reference 
for  enterprising  and  forward-looking 
Sixies.1  It  will  afford  the  young  scholar  a 
handy  guide2  to  the  behavior  and  etiquette 
expected  at  this  honored  haven  for  learning. 
It  is  the  biography  of  Myron  Krummbiegel’s 
brief  but  interesting  encounter  with  the 
sacred  and  hallowed  institutions  at  the 
Latin  School.  Incidentally,  Sixies  are  not 
advised  to  follow  Krummbiegel’s  example. 
In  fact,  they  are  warned  to  do  the  opposite. 
* * * 

Myron  Krummbiegel  entered  Boston 
Latin  School  at  8:21  A.M.  on  September  — , 
19 — . Promptly  he  was  handed  one  tardy 
slip  with  a warning  to  report  to  detention3 
that  afternoon.  Later  on  in  the  day,  he  re- 
ceived two  misdemeanor  marks4  for  chew- 
ing “.  . . gum,  tobacco,  or  what  have  you.”5 * 

Next  morning,  he  was  informed  that  he 
had  a “present”5  of  five  marks  for  forget- 
ting to  report  to  detention.  Stunned  by  this 
crushing  blow,  Myron  discovered  that  he 
was  nearly  late  for  his  first  period.  He 
hurriedly  grabbed  his  books  and  rushed  up 
to  the  third  floor.  (On  the  way,  he  got  two 
marks  for  running  up7  a down8  stairway.) 
Krummbiegel  reached  his  first  class  in  time, 
but  as  he  sat  down  he  noticed  he  had  for- 
gotten his  Latin  book,  for  which  error  of 
omission  he  received  two  marks.  When 
Myron  got  home  that  evening  he  went  to 
bed  early  with  a headache.  Strange,  he  had 
never  had  a headache  before  in  his  life. 


On  his  third  day,  Myron  entered  school 
with  a fighting  spirit.  He  somehow  sensed 
that  he  hadn’t  been  doing  too  well  his  first 
couple  of  days,  and  he  was  determined  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  attendance  at  the 
Latin  School.  His  courage  received  a sudden 
jolt,  however,  when  he  learned  that  there 
was  to  be  a test  in  Latin  that  very  day.  Of 
course,  he  hadn’t  prepared  his  lesson  be- 
cause of  the  headache.  As  he  slowly  slumped 
into  his  chair,  he  resigned  himself  to  getting 
a zero.9 

Next  day,  a fire  drill  was  held.  Ah, 
thought  Krummbiegel,  a few  moments  of 
relaxation,  no  doubt.  Unfortunately,  it 
simply  didn’t  work  out  that  way.  An  old, 
wTeather-beaten  teacher  emerged  from  a 
dark  corner  of  the  corridor  to  give  Myron 
two  marks  for  lacking  a necktie.  He  later 
received  two  marks  for  having  uncovered 
books.  On  leaving  the  school  that  after- 
noon, Myron  lit  a cigarette  in  an  attempt 
to  calm  his  shaken  nerves.  This  action  cost 
him  five  marks. 

On  his  fifth  day,  Myron  Krummbiegel  did 
not  show  up  for  classes. 

* * * 

Because  we  believe  in  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  we  would  like  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  Myron  never  received  marks  for 
throwing  snowballs.  Of  course,  it  hadn’t 
snowed  yet,  but  . . . 


Notes 


1.  Bright-eyed,  eager  little  tykes.  Re- 
ceived straight  A’s  in  grammar  school 
and  expect  to  do  the  same  at  B.L.S.  2. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  a “study  guide” 

which  is  a peculiar  device,  often  found 
pinned  to  neckties,  hidden  up  shirtsleeves 

and  in  spectacle  cases.  3.  A club  fre- 

quented by  the  “night  owls”  of  B.L.S. 

Here  they  do  their  homelessons  so  they 

can  stay  out  late  that  night.  They  then 

oversleep,  are  late  for  school,  and  are  given 

a pass  to  attend  detention  again.  4.  A hal- 


lowed B.L.S.  institution,  invented  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  disrupting  father-son 
relations.  5.  Supposedly  witty  saying  of 
certain  teachers  who  believe  they  should 
be  on  T.V.  6.  Another  saying  attributed 
to  the  aforementioned  frustrated  comics. 
Usually  heard  just  before  Christmas  holi- 
day. 7.  Opposite  of  “down.”  8.  Opposite  of 
“up.”  9.  Why  didn’t  he  try  to  cheat?  Ah, 
friend,  I perceive  you  aren’t  a son  of  the 
Latin  School.  Why,  a Latin  School  pupil 
would  never  think  of  cheating! 
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Counterpoint 

Hugh  W.  McNulty,  ’58 


Yours  is  the  grace  and  stateliness 

Of  an  eighteenth-century  precieuse, 
As  you  move  — 

All  system,  all  symmetry; 

With  patterned  hauteur,  you 
Nod,  and  bow,  and  smile, 

Observing  the  stringent  etiquette 
And  ultimatums  of  form. 


Yet  again,  it  is  to  the 

Twentieth  century  that  you  belong; 
With  the  dazzle  of  a complex  machine 
You  whirl, 

A macrocosm 

Of  conflicting  elements, 

Which  pull  against  each  other  in  a 
Brassy  show  of  strength. 

Paradoxical  and  illusory  you  are; 

— But  why  not? 

For  you 

But  mouth  the  inconsistencies 
Of  life. 


Ireland  Beckons 

Bernard  V.  Nolan,  ’57 

Whene’er  a moonbeam  sprinkles  silver 
sands, 

Like  seraphs,  they  drift  toward  the  Irish 
Sea. 

In  fields  more  fair  than  Emerald  Ireland’s, 

Her  silken  web  of  moonlight  shan’t  e’er  be. 

From  ebony  skies  the  constellations  glow, 

And  turn  to  gold  the  verdant  cover  of  each 
glen 

Through  which  the  Shannon’s  gilded  waters 
flow, 

And  paradise,  once  lost,  seems  gained  again. 

Her  magic  makes  my  grief  seem  less  im- 
posing than 

A grain  of  salt,  lost  in  the  ocean’s  depth  — 

A feather,  weightless  on  time’s  scales, 
which  can 

Now  bear  me  only  one  slight  grief  — my 
death. 

Her  soft  enchantment  calls  me  there  to  die, 

And  ’neath  Earth’s  sweetest  turf  for  e’er 
I’ll  lie. 
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Ghana 

Kenneth  L.  Freed,  ’59 

Facts  for  this  article  were  gathered  from  recent  issues  of  Newsweek,  Time,  The  Reporter,  and 
the  March  ’55  issue  of  ‘The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences.’ 


ON  March  6,  1957,  the  British  colony  of 
the  Gold  Coast  and  part  of  the  trustee- 
ship of  Togoland  were  joined  and  formed 
into  the  independent  dominion  of  Ghana. 
The  success  (or  failure)  of  Ghana  should 
indicate  developments  in  Nigeria  and  the 
other  colonies,  mandates,  and  trusteeships 
which  are  likely  to  receive  their  inden- 
pendence  in  the  next  decade. 

Located  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  three 
hundred  miles  above  the  equator,  the  new 
nation  is  about  the  size  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  combined.  The  border  encom- 
passing its  4,600,000  people  is  completelv 
arbitrary,  since  it  was  formed  as  a result  of 
the  wars,  trades,  and  compromises  of  th^ 
European  colonial  powers,  and  not  as  a 
result  of  the  wars  and  agreements  of  the 
local  tribal  groups. 

The  country’s  new  name,  less  romantic 
than  “Gold  Coast,”  was  derived  from  the 
tenth-century  Negro  kingdom  of  Ghana, 
which  consisted  of  a group  of  federated 
tribes.  The  citizens  of  modern  Ghana  also 
belong  to  many  separate  tribes  with  differ- 
ent cultures.  This  divergency  provides  the 
new  government  with  the  immediate  press- 
ing problem  of  forming  a unified  country 
out  of  the  fragmental  segments  of  the 
population. 

The  government  is  headed  by  Kwame 
Nkrumah,  an  American  educated  Negro, 
who,  in  the  last  eight  years,  has  brought 
his  country  into  independence.  Like  many 
political  heroes,  he  is  both  a statesman  and 
a demagogue.  His  statesman-like  qualities 
have  fortunately  succeeded  in  overpowering 
his  tendencies  to  agitate.  However,  his 
enemies  have  expressed  alarm  at  the  fact 
that  he  has  already  put  his  own  picture  on 
the  country’s  first  stamps. 

Nkrumah  heads  the  Convention  People’s 
Party,  which  is  by  far  the  leading  party 
in  the  government.  Having  been  made  life 
chairman  of  the  party,  he  has  no  fear  of 
being  toppled  from  this  leadership.  He  has 
set  up  a crude  but  powerful  political  ma- 
chine. Each  district  has  its  propaganda 


secretary  and  small-time  politician  doing 
favors  for  unfortunate  constituents.  The 
opposition  to  the  C.P.P.  is  not  organized 
and  is  therefore  not  prepared  to  offer  an 
alternate  government.  Nkrumah’s  able  lead- 
ership and  tactful  strategy  have  made  the 
transition  from  colonial  to  independent 
status  rather  painless.  His  sincerity  and 
popularity,  especially  in  the  coastal  area, 
have  enabled  him  to  implement  his  program 
with  little  trouble. 

However,  the  coastal  government  in 
Accra,  the  capitol,  has  three  main  “problem 
children.”  They  are  the  people  of  Togoland, 
the  northerners,  and  the  Ashanti  tribes- 
men. 

The  Ashanti  live  in  central  Ghana.  The 
chiefs  and  tribe-conscious  population  have 
always  mistrusted  their  politically  astute 
cousins  on  the  coast.  To  shake  off  the  do- 
mination of  London  only  to  fall  prey  to 
semi-Europeanized  Accra,  forms  no  part  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  Ashanti  chiefs,  who 
have  an  old  warrior  tradition.  The  anxieties 
of  the  chiefs  are  political  ones  involving  the 
clashing  of  the  traditional  authority  of  the 
chiefs  and  the  newly  established,  growing 
authority  of  Nkrumah. 

The  trouble  in  the  north  is  due  mainly 
to  economic  anxiety.  The  northern  peasants 
are  happy  with  union  and  equality  with  the 
southerners,  6ome  of  whom  regard  the 
northerners  with  contempt.  However,  the 
North  still  lacks  the  roads,  doctors,  teachers, 
and  fertile  land  of  the  South. 

The  main  crop  of  Ghana  is  cocoa,  of 
which  it  produces  one  third  of  the  world’s 
consumption.  The  price  of  cocoa  is  low,  a 
factor  which  hits  the  people  of  the  Ghana 
hard.  The  effect  of  the  low  price  is  worse 
on  the  northerners,  for  the  land  produces 
little  and  the  value  of  its  product  conse- 
quently dimishes  proportionately.  An  easy 
answer  to  the  problem  is  the  Volta  River 
dam  project.  This  would  develop  the  latent 
aluminum  industry,  provide  irrigation  for 
the  north,  and  encourage  development  of 
Ghana’s  other  resources. 
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In  Togoland,  east  of  Accra,  many  dis- 
turbances occurred  during  the  independence 
week.  Five  people  were  reported  dead,  many 
were  wounded.  On  May  9,  1956,  a plebescite 
had  been  held  to  determine  whether  British 
Togoland  would  unite  with  an  independent 
Gold  Coast  or  continue  as  a trusteeship 
under  British  supervision.  The  vote  was 
92,775  to  66,529  in  favor  of  union  with  the 
Gold  Coast.  The  Togoland  Congress  Party 
and  other  parties  which  would  prefer  an 
independent  country  made  of  both  British 
and  French  Togoland  are  causing  trouble 
for  Nkrumah’s  government.  Nkrumah  re- 
gards the  decision  of  the  plebescite  as  final. 

On  paper,  the  future  of  Ghana  should 
develop  this  way: 

The  Volta  Dam  project  will  be  a great 
boon  to  the  economy  of  Ghana.  It  will 
balance  off  the  low  profits  of  the  cocoa  in- 
dustry. Nkrumah’s  government  will  remain 
for  a few  years.  However,  a slow  emergence 
of  new,  younger  leaders  will  develop  and 
new  governments  will  take  over.  Nkrumah 
will  be  a revered  and  loved  elder  states- 
man. He  will  act  as  a spreader  of  inter- 
national good  will,  like  Carlos  Romulos  of 
the  Philippines. 

I fail,  however,  to  see  such  a rosy  picture. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Parliament  will  de- 
generate into  a one-party  system  with 
Nkrumah  completely  controlling  it.  Re- 
cently, when  a local  town  party  council 
nominated  some  independent-minded  men 
to  run  for  office,  the  central  committee 
hinted  at  Nkrumah’s  disapproval.  The  men 
were  dropped  from  the  party  and  their  nom- 
inations “reconsidered.”  Nkrumah’s  alien- 
ation of  the  Ashanti  might  reach  a climax. 
He  has  already  set  up  a new  governing 
council  to  compete  with  the  traditional  gov- 
ernment of  the  chiefs.  From  1824  to  1896, 
the  Ashanti  fought  four  wars  with  the 


British  before  being  completely  conquered. 
You  can  see  they  do  not  give  up  their  claims 
easily. 

Discouragement  and  disappointment  of 
the  northerners  will  increase  as  a result 
of  the  delay  of  the  building  of  the  Volta 
River  Dam  project.  Already  disagreements 
concerning  the  division  of  profit-making 
shares  of  stock  between  the  government  and 
the  aluminum  companies  are  beginning. 

Ghana  will  be  cautious  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, for  Nkrumah  has  purposely  avoided 
questions  concerning  international  affairs. 
He  is  wisely  concerned  with  only  internal 
problems.  Nkrumah  bases  his  foreign  policy 
on  three  ideas:  “Dignity,  Peace,  and  Friend- 
ship.” Quite  different  from  the  Egypt  of 
Nasser  and  the  India  of  Nehru,  Nkrumah’s 
Ghana  will  shrewdly  stay  out  of  the  inter- 
national spotlight.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it 
will  be  isolated.  Isolation  was  disastrous 
for  Liberia,  which  was  adjudged  bankrupt 
as  recently  as  1909.  In  1930  slavery  wras  re- 
ported as  existing  there.  It  was  only  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  that  was  able 
to  stabilize  Liberian  social  and  political 
life.  Nkrumah  realizes  this.  He  will  try  to 
keep  the  balance  between  internationalism 
and  isolation.  He  is  fortunate  in  that  he 
has  no  threat  of  Communism  as  yet. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Ghana  will  seem 
calm  and  serene  at  first,  but  the  trouble 
caused  by  the  unnatural  boundaries  can 
not  be  disregarded.  The  disturbances  in 
Togoland,  uncooperation  and  resistance  of 
the  Ashanti,  the  Europeanization  of  the 
southern  politicians,  the  misplacement  of 
the  Ewes  (pronounced  er-veh),  who  find 
no  reason  why  their  tribe  is  located  in  two 
separate  countries  and  who  have  no  hope 
for  a natural  union  — all  these  problems 
could  destroy  the  delicate  government  of  a 
nation  of  divided  and  incompatible  parts. 


Foreign  Aid 

Barry  Sieger 


FOREIGN  aid  is  a relatively  new  fea- 
ture of  our  government’s  budget.  It 
virtually  originated  in  the  postwar  years 
of  1945-1950  when  the  Marshall  Plan  was 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  to  assist  those  countries 
whose  economies  were  at  a standstill.  After 
those  countries  included  in  the  plan  were 
able  to  maintain  a moderately  prosperous 


economy,  the  Marshall  Plan  was  abandoned. 
In  the  early  1950’s,  however,  the  economic 
aid  program  was  reestablished  because  the 
U.S.  feared  that  any  government  whose 
economy  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple would  inevitably  become  susceptible  to 
communist  infiltration. 

Also,  military-defense  aid,  which  now 
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engages  about  85-90%  of  our  total  foreign 
aid  program,  began  to  become  more  impor- 
tant than  economic  aid.  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  rising  importance  of 
military  aid:  (1)  After  the  Indo-Chinese 
and  Korean  wars,  our  NATO  allies  were 
spending  all  their  available  funds  to  main- 
tain a moderate  economical  status.  Accord- 
ingly, recognizing  the  need  to  be  ready  to 
deter  any  Soviet  aggression,  the  U.S.  had 
to  make  up  for  any  military  strength  that 
was  lacking;  (2)  The  U.S.  realized  that 
any  defense  aid  spent  on  any  one  of  its 
allies  would,  in  the  long  run,  provide  more 
effective  defense  for  the  U.S.  than  if  the 
aid  had  been  spent  directly  on  the  U.S. 
military  establishment;  (3)  The  U.S.  real- 
ized that  if  she  did  not  furnish  aid  to  the 
militarily-weak  countries,  they  would,  as 
a last  resort  — as  in  the  case  of  the  Aswan 
Dam  project  of  Egypt  — turn  to  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Foreign  aid  occupies  a small  5%  of  our 
total  budget,  but  it  has  fast  become  a 
pretty  target  for  budget-cutters.  Most  of 
these  budget-cutters  are  in  favor  of  de- 
creasing only  our  economic  aid  handouts. 
However,  since  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
our  economic  aid  only  included  10%  of  our 
total  foreign  aid  expenses,  the  foreign  aid 
program  can  only  be  hurt  slightly  by  the 


budget-cutters.  Foreign  aid  will  still  remain 
over  three  billion  for  some  years  to  come. 

Eisenhower  is  standing  by  his  foreign 
aid  program  firmly.  He  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  he  “does  not  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  safety  of  the  country” 
if  any  substantial  cuts  are  made  in  his  de- 
fense program. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  U.S.  will  be  able  to 
discontinue  its  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
next  ten  years.  The  countries  to  which  we 
are  giving  aid  are  considered  as  businesses 
by  some.  At  first  the  businesses  must  be 
run  by  outside  help,  but  once  a business 
has  been  firmly  established,  it  can  abandon 
all  outside  help  and  maintain  itself  by  its 
own  profit. 

Why  has  the  U.S.  begun  and  maintained 
a larger  foreign  aid  program  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world?  The  answer  is 
mainly  that  the  U.S.,  being  the  most  pros- 
perous and  influential  country  in  the  world, 
can  afford  the  expense.  Another  reason  is 
that,  since  the  U.S.  has  long  been  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  against  communism,  she 
must  exert  the  utmost  of  her  power  to  help 
underdeveloped  countries  (i.e.  to  help  them 
with  economic  and  especially  military  aid) 
to  remain  independent;  thus  lessening  the 
chances  of  any  communist  subjugation  of 
those  countries. 


Democracy  - A Process  of  Growth 

Richard  Albert,  ’57 


Exactly  what  is  democracy?  Etymo- 
logically, the  term  signifies  the  rule  of  the 
people  or  self-government.  However,  “de- 
mocracy” goes  beyond  this  definition.  The 
word  also  embodies  concepts  of  justice  and 
equality.  Perhaps  the  best  definition  is  “the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  possible 
number.” 

Traditionally,  democracy  is  thought  to 
have  begun  in  Athens’  time.  There,  how- 
ever, only  the  natural-born  citizens  (who 
were  the  minority)  were  permitted  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  governing  of  the  state.  This 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  was  not  a true 
democratic  rule.  Foreigners,  helots,  and 
all  the  other  underprivileged  classes  were 
ruthlessly  ignored.  It  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  we  have  matured  and  outgrown  this 
form  of  “aristocratic  democracy.” 

In  the  beginning,  even  Massachusetts  was 


not  a true  democracy;  for  the  Puritans 
brutally  suppressed  heretics  and  established 
what  might  be  called  a theocracy.  Event- 
ually however,  land-owners  were  allowed 
into  government;  finally,  nearly  everybody 
could  participate  in  self-rule.  This  evolu- 
tion was  slow  — painfully  slow.  In  fact, 
it  is  still  taking  place  today. 

In  this  enlightened  century  of  science,  we 
still  require  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  a “natural-born  citizen.”  Only 
recently  were  women  given  the  right  to  vote. 
However,  we  have  come  nearer  to  the  goal 
of  democracy  (which,  since  it  is  merely  an 
abstraction,  can  never  be  completely  at- 
tained) than  any  other  people.  Although 
our  democracy  is  not  absolute  and  yet  has 
some  faults,  let  us  consider  it  nevertheless 
as  nearly  perfect  — the  culmination  of  man- 
kind’s efforts  for  eons  and  eons. 
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7 he  Solipsist 

William  James  Sarill,  ’59 


HE  finished  reading  the  articles  on 
solipsism  and  gestalt  psychology.  For 
a while  he  sat  quietly,  pensively,  absorbed 
in  the  flood  of  ideas  the  articles  had  pro- 
voked in  him. 

Then,  he  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  He  glanced  at  his  reflec- 
tion in  the  wall-height  mirror,  and  rubbed 
the  stubble  on  his  chin.  “Need  a shave,  I 
guess.” 

He  took  a closer  look  at  his  image  — and 
subconsciously  began  breaking  himself  down 
into  gestalt  patterns.  For  a moment,  he  saw 
reality;  he  caught  a glimmer  of  his  true, 
inner  self,  the  one  he  took  for  granted.  His 
physical  features  — what  was  he?  ...  A 
flesh-clad  skeleton;  a blob  of  protoplasm; 
a reflex;  reactive  machine;  a statistical 
anomaly  of  atoms  and  molecules  . . . And 
what  were  those?  Energy  . . . nothing. 

He  cowered  mentally  from  this  glimpse 
into  reality,  but  a part  of  his  mind  droned 
inexorably  on.  “Nothing  matters;  nothing 
exists,  not  even  you  . . . Everything  is  so 
trivial." 

“But,”  argued  his  other  self,  “I  have  a 
brain  ...  I think  . . . coglto  ergo  sum.” 

“No,”  answered  the  first,  “you  are  wrong. 
That  rule  is  not  really  valid.  Cause  precedes 
effect;  therefore,  you  do  not,  can  not  think, 
for  you  do  not  exist." 

“No,  no,  no!”  shrieked  his  whole  being. 
“It’s  not  true!  I exist — I must!”  All  his 
pent-up  fears,  doubts,  emotions,  and  most  of 
all,  his  basic  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
suddenly  overwhelmed  him.  He  had  to  — 


had  to  — escape,  or  go  insane.  The  rational 
part  of  his  mind,  still  functioning,  would  not 
let  him  take  refuge  in  insanity,  so  he  ran 
outside,  ran  from  his  fears  and  doubts.  “A 
typical  thalamic  reaction,”  observed  his 
other  self,  detachedly. 

He  gulped  in  great  quantities  of  the 
fresh,  clean  spring  air.  Gradually,  he  slowed 
his  frantic  pace  to  a fast  walk.  For  the  first 
time  he  looked  closely  at  his  surroundings 
— and  saw  reality  again.  Instead  of  the 
ordinary  gestalt  pattern  of  a group  of  stone 
buildings,  he  saw  the  underlying  formless- 
ness, the  absolute  nothingness.  For  atoms 
were  atoms;  the  buildings’  stone  was  his 
flesh,  flesh  was  air,  air  was  light,  light  was 
nothing. 

“Then  it’s  true,”  gasped  his  unwilling 
subconscious.  “No,  not  true,”  answered  his 
other  self.  “Nothing  is  true;  everything  is 
false.  Do  you  see  that  now?” 

“Yes,”  he  muttered.  “Yes.  I think  I do. 
Does  it  matter?  Does  anything  really  mat- 
ter?” he  asked  himself.  And  he  knew  the 
answer. 

The  buildings  around  him  vanished,  as 
though  whisked  away  by  some  giant  broom. 
Stars,  buildings,  his  body,  and  air  alike, 
all  disappeared.  He  found  himself  in  a 
strange,  intangible  mist. 

“Why  should  I continue  to  exist  — if  not 
in  body,  then  in  spirit — when  all  else  is 
gone?  I have  nothing  left  to  live  for;  I 
only  desire  eternal  rest.”  So  he,  too,  disap- 
peared, and  there  was  nothing  . . . 
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Boys*  State 

John  T.  Daley,  ’57 


THIS  summer  I had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending Boys’  State  at  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts. For  me,  it  was  the  finest  nine 
days  of  the  summer  and  a period  I will  long 
remember. 

The  American  Legion,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing incidents  involving  juvenile  de- 
linquents, has  set  up  a Boys’  State  program 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  union.  Within 
the  past  decade,  the  program  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  today  it  ranks  among  the  most 
important  of  the  Legion’s  many  activities. 
Forty-seven  states  now  have  a Boys’  State, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Rhode  Island. 

Massachusetts  held  its  Boys’  State  pro- 
gram this  year  during  the  last  nine  days 
of  June.  530  high  school  juniors  assembled 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  that 
time,  with  most  knowing  no  more  about  the 
program  than  that  it  concerned  government. 
Some  did  not  know  that  much.  In  fact, 
some  thought  of  it  only  as  a vacation  with 
expenses  paid  by  the  American  Legion. 

Before  our  first  day  was  completed,  how- 
ever, we  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  extensive  program  prepared  for  us.  The 
530  boys  were  divided  into  four  “cities” 
and  eight  “towns.”  These  cities  and  towns 
were  named  after  famous  battles  of  Ameri- 
can history.  In  addition,  we  were  divided 
into  two  political  parties,  the  Federalist 
party  and  the  Nationalist  party.  Using 
books  supplied  by  the  American  Legion  for 
reference,  each  city  and  town  then  set  up  its 
own  government.  In  my  own  city  of  Belleau, 
we  elected  a mayor,  five  school  committee- 
men, and  nine  city  coucillors. 

The  next  step  was  the  selection  of  county 
officials  — a sheriff,  a district  attorney,  a 


clerk  of  courts,  a register  of  probate,  and 
a register  of  deeds.  A county  was  com- 
posed of  one  city  and  two  towns.  Therefore, 
there  were  four  counties.  As  we  elected 
each  officer,  a detailed  instruction  was  given 
us  on  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Meanwhile,  each  party  had  been  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  the  six  state  offices  — 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  attorney  gen- 
eral. Three  of  the  men  who  now  hold  these 
posts  in  our  state  government  were  on  hand 
to  explain  the  importance  of  their  respective 
offices.  Using  voting  booths  of  the  town  of 
Amherst,  we  then  elected  six  of  our  fellow 
citizens  to  fill  those  offices. 

Together  with  this  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment, each  citizen  of  Boys’  State  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  either  citizenship  or  law. 
A course  was  offered  in  each  of  these  fields, 
at  the  end  of  which  a test  was  given.  The 
results  of  the  law  examination  determined 
the  appointments  to  the  judgeships  of  Boys’ 
State.  This  judicial  system  was  also  pat- 
terned on  that  of  Massachusetts. 

In  addition,  a newspaper  was  printed 
each  day  by  volunteers  from  the  Boys’ 
State  citizens.  Other  boys  became  mem- 
bers of  the  band  — termed  by  the  Legion 
directors  the  finest  Boys’  State  band  of  all 
time.  Besides  this,  there  was  a sports  pro- 
gram which  included  games  to  please  prac- 
tically everybody. 

For  this  wonderful  nine  day  period,  and 
for  the  many  new  friends  I made,  I would 
like  to  thank  the  school  and  the  American 
Legion,  and  I would  like  to  express  my 
hope  that  the  program  may  continue  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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The  Silent  Man 

Stanley  Patz,  ’59 


ONE  fine  spring  day  I was  sitting  on 
a park  bench,  enjoying  the  quiet,  peace- 
ful scene.  Suddenly  the  man  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  bench  caught  my  eye.  He  had 
a long,  sad  face,  was  prematurely  gray,  and 
wore  a deep  frown  that  seemed  to  increase 
with  every  line  he  read  in  his  newspaper. 
Somehow,  the  happy  spring  feeling  com- 
pelled me  to  cheer  him  up.  I edged  closer  to 
him  and,  trying  to  strike  up  a conversation, 
said  in  a neighborly  way,  “Hi.”  The  man 
nodded  and  continued  reading.  Still  want- 
ing to  share  the  exuberant  mood  of  the  day, 
I persisted.  “Nice  day,  isn’t  it?”  He  nodded 
again. 

Thinking  him  far  from  talkative,  I never- 
theless tried  once  more.  “What’s  the  mat- 
ter, buddy,  stocks  go  down?”  He  said  noth- 
ing, but  by  his  grimace  I figured  the  an- 
swer was  “no.”  “Did  you  lose  money  at  the 
races?” 


He  showed  the  same  expression.  “Friend 
of  yours  die?”  No  change.  Unrebuffed,  I 
asked,  “Did  you  do  something  wrong?”  This 
time  the  man  looked  disturbed.  Sympatheti- 
cally I asked,  “Really  bad?”  He  rattled  his 
newspaper  with  irritation. 

I paused  a moment  to  watch  the  pigeons 
making  tracks  in  the  sand.  Still  aware  of 
his  intense  preoccupation  with  his  news- 
paper, I glanced  idly  at  the  headlines.  They 
read  “Mideast  crisis  flares.  Russia  threatens 
use  of  A bomb.”  Then  I said  sarcastically 
to  him,  “It  can’t  be  as  bad  as  that.  If  you 
think  you  have  troubles,  think  of  the  guy 
who  made  the  bomb.” 

“I,”  said  my  unhappy  friend  in  a bitter 
tone,  “am  that  man.” 

Slowly,  the  scientist  with  the  sad  face 
and  the  deep  frown  got  up  from  the  bench 
and  walked  away,  the  soft  wind  ruffling 
his  gray  hair. 


On  Television 

Robert  H.  Golden,  ’57 


WHILE  television,  like  any  other  prod- 
uct of  the  modern  age,  is  neither 
wholly  good  nor  undesirable,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  programs  are  so  degenerate  in 
nature  and  the  effect  of  these  programs  on 
the  viewers  so  dismal,  that  one  may  safely 
condemn  this  industry  as  unworthy  of  the 
status  it  claims. 

In  the  first  place,  television  is  not  only 
time-consuming  but  also  a non-creative  pre- 
occupation. It  caters  to  the  non-participant 
who  desires  only  a lazy,  sedentary  life  and 
is  content  to  listen  to  an  endless  welter  of 
redundant  expression  as  long  as  he  is  not 
expected  to  reply.  Spending  his  leisure 
hours  watching  television,  the  viewer  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  lives  of  his  family 
and  associates.  Forever  locking  himself  up 
in  the  chrysalis  of  the  “T.V.  Room,”  he  fails 
to  emerge  mature  and  is  wholly  unaware  of 
the  passage  of  time. 


The  programs  themselves,  when  taken  in 
the  vacuum  of  their  true  insignificance, 
prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  a surfeit  of 
commercial  and  political  propaganda.  Qual- 
ity is  sacrificed  for  mob  appeal,  and  the 
advertising  sponsor,  however  unconscious  of 
what  comprises  drama  and  wholesome  en- 
tertainment, is  the  only  respected  critic. 

Television  has  also  wrought  a general 
despondency  among  its  captive  audience. 
Neglect  of  reading  and  the  fine  arts  has 
allowed  the  inundation  of  totally  material- 
istic standards  into  our  society.  When  will 
one  be  again  able  to  hear  the  resounding 
words  of  the  poet: 

“Read  . . . and  the  night  shall  be  filled  with 
music, 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away!” 
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Reflections  of  the  Rain 

James  B.  Krasnoo 


* H,  OH,”  he  muttered  under  his 

breath,  turning-  to  the  window. 
There,  the  rain,  splattering  against  the 
pane,  mocked  him;  every  glistening  droplet, 
slowly  sliding  down  the  entire  length  of 
glass,  seemed  to  scream,  “Your  plans  are 
spoiled!”  In  his  frustration,  he  savagely 
kicked  at  empty  air.  Vexed,  he  fell  back  on 
the  bed  and  moped  over  the  thought  of  a 
boating  trip,  now  ruined  by  the  rain  fiercely 
whipping  its  way  through  the  trees  in  the 
back  yard.  Mulling  over  the  rain,  he  sud- 
does  it  do?”  Not  bothering  to  answer  his 
own  question,  he  whirled  and  smashed  his 
denly  asked:  “What  good  is  it?  What  good 
fist  into  his  pillow.  Then  he  again  glanced 
at  the  window  and  continued  to  gaze  at  the 
torrents  pouring  down. 

* * * 

In  Kansas,  the  first  few  drops  of  rain 
slid  down  the  windowpane  of  farmer  John 
Harris.  The  long-awaited  clouds  would  end 
the  drought  and  rejuvenate  the  plants  that 
were  thirstily  imbibing  the  water.  John 
Harris  went  almost  into  ecstasy.  The  rain 
would  turn  his  fields  into  long  shafts  of 
golden  wheat. 

In  humid  California,  rain  was  being 
blown  unmercifully  through  the  trees,  but 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  happy.  Newspapers  had 
carried  stories  of  low  reservoirs;  but  now 
there  was  no  longer  an  impending  problem 
of  water  shortage.  Relief  Showed  on  Mrs. 
Johnson’s  face  as  she  joyfully  listened  to 


the  rhythmic  tapping  of  the  rain  on  the 
window. 

In  Oregon,  Mr.  Kaplan  sat  in  a forest 
ranger’s  observation  post.  Rain,  pouring 
down,  drummed  steadily  and  heavily  on  the 
ground  below.  Mr.  Kaplan  sat  quietly  and 
thought  how  the  dry,  crackling  trees  would 
now  drink  in  the  rain  water,  deadly  enemy 
of  fire.  For  weeks,  reports  had  been  piling 
into  the  main  office  — reports  of  forest  fires, 
raging  uncontrollably,  voraciously  eating 
their  way  through  every  patch  of  wood. 
Fires  would  now  stop. 

When,  in  Texas,  Mr.  Burnett  was  return- 
ing from  the  barn,  where  he  had  unsaddled 
his  horse,  the  first  drops  prophesied  the  on- 
coming storm.  He  had  noticed  how  the  rain 
was  sucked  into  the  parched  ground  and 
how  the  choking  dust  slowly  began  to  rise  in 
swirls.  Mr.  Burnett’s  countenance  showed 
contentment.  Rain  would  ease  the  rancher’s 
mind.  He  had  to  fatten  his  cattle  for 
market,  and,  as  the  water  supply  had  dan- 
gerously decreased,  so  had  his  hopes  of  a 
good  profit.  Without  water  and  food,  cattle 
could  not  live;  and  lean  cattle  do  not  reap 
a large  price.  Mr.  Burnett  made  a run  for 
his  home.  Yes,  he  was  content.  Rain  had 
finally  come. 

* * * 

In  Massachusetts,  a teen-ager  complained 
to  his  mother,  “What  can  I do  now?  Jack 
and  I were  going  boating.”  He  was  irri- 
tated. Rain  had  spoiled  his  plans. 
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Mathematics  and  Psychology 

William  James  Sarill,  ’59 


Note.  — This  is  the  first  in  a series  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  applications  of 
mathematics.  This  subject  covers  a very 
wide  field,  as  it  is  deeply  entwined  in  our 
whole  way  of  life  and  economy.  Often,  we 
take  it  for  granted.  This  series  is  intended 
to  show  how  useful  and  varied  this  most 
basic  of  all  subjects  is. 


AT  first  glance,  the  fields  of  mathematics 
and  psychology  seem  widely  disassoci- 
ated from  each  other,  but  a closer  look  will 
indicate  that  this  is  not  so.  Indeed,  both  are 
branches  of  the  same  subject,  symbology. 

Man  lives  in  a world  of  ideas.  Any  ordin- 
ary phenomenon  is  so  complex  that  he  can- 
not grasp  the  whole  of  it,  including  its  im- 
plications and  repercussions,  which  in  toto 
comprise  its  gestalt  pattern.  He  abstracts 
certain  characteristics  of  a given  phenome- 
non as  an  idea,  and  then  represents  that 
idea  as  an  arbitrary  symbol,  be  it  a word  or 
a mathematical  sign.  He  deduces  the  things 
he  cannot  grasp  a priori.  Human  reaction 
is  almost  entirely  reaction  to  symbols,  and 
only  negligibly  to  phenomena.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  human 
mind  can  think  only  in  terms  of  symbols. 

Sometimes,  however,  man  is  confronted 
by  an  abstract  impression,  such  as  the  con- 
cept “happiness.”  “Happiness”  in  itself  is 
a symbol,  a general  term  for  a multitude 
of  varying  impressions,  since  it  has  a differ- 
ent meaning  for  each  individual.  Thus,  we 
see  that  it  is  necessary  to  express  an  ab- 


stract concept  in  a general  symbol,  other- 
wise we  would  have  to  use  a different  sym- 
bol for  every  person. 

Logic  and  semantics  are  two  examples  of 
the  outgrowth  of  symbology.  So,  when  we 
think,  we  allow  symbols  to  operate  on,  and 
interact  with,  other  symbols  in  certain,  pre- 
set fashions  — rules  of  logic,  or  rules  of 
mathematics.  If  the  symbols  have  been  ab- 
stracted so  that  they  are  structurally  sim- 
ilar to  the  phenomena  they  represent,  and 
if  the  symbol  operations  are  similar  in 
structure  and  order  to  the  operations  of 
phenomena  in  the  real  world,  then  we  are 
thinking  sanely.  If  our  rules  of  logic-math- 
ematics, or  our  word-symbols,  have  been 
poorly  selected,  we  think  not-sanely. 

Mathematics  and  physics  are  concerned 
with  making  symbology  fit  physical  phenom- 
ena In  psychiatry  and  psychology,  the  main 
concern  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  except 
that  the  psychiatrist,  or  psychologist,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  more  immediately  concerned 
with  the  man  who  is  doing  the  thinking, 
than  with  the  phenomena  about  which  he  is 
thinking. 
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Our  Lords  and  Masters 


Lee  Joseph  Dunn 


MR.  DUNN,  librarian,  senior  adviser, 
and  a Dean  of  Class  II,  was  born  in 
Boston  and  now  lives  in  Dorchester.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children:  a son  who 
attends  B.L.S.  and  a daughter  who  is  a 
sophomore  at  Emmanuel  College.  Mr.  Dunn 
attended  B.L.S.  and  was  secretary  of  the 
class  of  1924  and  a member  of  the  varsity 
track  team.  After  Latin  School,  he  attended 
Boston  University,  Boston  Teachers’  Col- 
lege, and  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  where  he  received  his  master’s 
degree  in  the  field  of  education.  He  is  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 
Association  of  our  Alumni  group.  His  hob- 
bies are:  photography,  bowling,  billiards 
and  golf;  and  he  enjoys  football  and  basket- 
ball games.  His  advice  is,  “There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  hard  work.” 


Stephen  Triantafel 


MR.  Triantafel,  who  teaches  German, 
was  born  in  Boston  and  now  lives 
in  Holbrook.  He  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter.  Mr.  Triantafel  attended  Latin 
School  (Class  of  ’42)  and  then  Tufts,  where 
he  received  his  A.B.  degree.  At  State  Teach- 
ers’ College  he  received  an  M.  Ed.  During 
the  war  he  served  in  the  Navy  for  2V2  years. 
Afterwards,  he  worked  with  a Wall  Street 
firm  in  New  York  and  then  as  a sales  cor- 
respondent for  the  Waterman  Pen  Com- 
pany. His  outside  activities  include  garden- 
ing, bowling,  reading,  and  all  the  spectator 
sports.  Mr.  Triantafel  believes  that  the 
boys  should  “make  the  most  of  their  train- 
ing at  Latin  School.  It  will  prove  to  be  a 
means  of  recurring  advantage  and  satisfac- 
tion to  them.”  His  special  advice  is  offered 
in  German:  “Wer  nicht  vorwarts  geht,  der 
kommt  zuriick.” 
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Baseball 


The  Purple  and  White  baseball  team  has 
been  enjoying  a successful  season.  Our 
heroes  are  presently  sporting  the  symmetri- 
cal record  of  five  wins  and  five  losses  in 
City  League  competition.  Battling  all  the 
way,  they  are  still  in  a position  to  cop  a 
coveted  berth  in  the  post-season  Tech 
Tourney. 


Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  built  a strong  young 
team,  with  a nucleus  of  only  four  seniors. 
Going  “around  the  horn,”  we  find  Fred 
Karp  at  third  base.  Extremely  fast  and  al- 
ways dangerous  at  the  plate,  he  has  been 
an  ideal  lead-off  batter.  At  shortstop,  young 
Tom  Bilodeau  has  made  a fine  impression. 
Only  a freshman,  his  handling  of  the  most 
difficult  infield  position  has  been  little  short 
of  stellar.  “Spider”  Reardon,  a smooth, 
slick  fielder,  completes  one  of  the  best  key 
stone  combinations  in  the  league.  Handling 
the  throws  at  first  base  for  this  fine,  senior- 
less infield  is  Ray  Maguire,  the  slugging 
cleanup  batter. 


Frank  Mancini,  a junior,  is  probably  the 
best  fielding  outfielder  in  the  league.  His 
sporadic  hitting  is  supplemented  by  the 
slugging  of  Frank  Burke  and  Bill  Pickens, 
two  seniors. 

Captain  Bob  Corvi  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
mound  corps,  as  well  as  a very  potent  hit- 
ter. Sophomore  righty,  Dick  Garibaldi,  has 
also  been  showing  great  form.  John  Higgins, 
the  fourth  senior,  has  been  handling  the 
“tools  of  ignorance”  very  ably. 

George  Grant,  Wally  O’Farrell,  “Tex” 
Tacelli,  Barry  Rosenthal,  and  Joe  Gaughin 
complete  this  fine  ball  club.  Kudos  for  the 
manager,  Joe  MacDonald,  are  also  extended. 
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The  Season  in  Review 


B.L.S.  5,  MEMORIAL  0 . . . Sophomore 
Dick  Garibaldi  yields  only  two  singles  . . . 
no  Memorial  runner  reaches  beyond  sec- 
ond base. 

ST.  MARK’S  5,  B.L.S.  4 . . . “We  wuz 
robbed!”  . . . “blind”  ump  misses  crucial 
play  late  in  game  . . . costs  us  the  victory. 

B.L.S.  13,  B.C.  HIGH  6 . . . Eaglets  get  five 
runs  in  first  inning  . . . “Sideburns” 
Mancini  steals  home. 

DORCHESTER  4,  B.L.S.  2 ...  The  defend- 
ing champs  just  barely  squeeze  by  our 
heroes  . . . wait  ’til  next  time! 

B.L.S.  5,  TECHNICAL  2 . . . Hardluck 
pitcher  Bob  Corvi  finally  wins  . . . had 
to  get  two  important  hits  to  do  it. 

EAST  BOSTON  7,  B.L.S.  4 . . . Frank 
Burke  continues  to  hit  like  a demon  . . . 
unfortunately,  nobody  else  is  hitting. 

TRADE  7,  B.L.S.  5 . . . Sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  Dick  Garibaldi  ...  he  had  a 
no-hitter  until  the  final,  disastrous  inning. 


ENGLISH  4,  B.L.S.  1 . . . (*#!)  If  our 
boys  don’t  start  hitting,  they’ll  soon  have 
an  inferiority  complex. 

B.L.S.  12,  EAST  BOSTON,  8 . . . Whew! 
at  last  . . . Ray  Maguire  scores  four  times 
....  Johnny  Higgins  blasts  a triple. 

DORCHESTER  5,  B.L.S.  0 . . . The  story 
of  the  game  in  one  sentence:  Dot’s  south- 
paw ace,  Bunker,  strikes  out  13  B.L.S. 
“hitters.” 

B.L.S.  11,  MEMORIAL  2 . . . Fred  Karp 
gets  3 for  3 . . . Bob  Corvi  handcuffs  the 
hapless  Roxbury  lads. 

TECHNICAL  11,  B.L.S.  7 ...  Six  runs  in 
the  last  inning  for  Tech  . . . Good-bye  to 
the  tourney  hopes. 

B.L.S.  11,  TRADE  1 . . . “Tex”  Tacelli  and 
Bob  Corvi  hit  homers  . . . Ray  Maguire 
also  connects  for  a couple  of  hits  . . . 
Congratulations  to  Bob  Corvi  for  making 
the  All-Star  team. 


Golf 


The  B.L.S.  Golf  Team  is  the  only  athletic 
group  with  an  unbeaten  and  untied  record 
this  year.  This  in  itself  is  a remarkable 
feat,  but  even  more  remarkable  is  the 
rugged  competition.  They  have  admirably 
surmounted  English,  Tech,  Dorchester, 
Trade,  Memorial,  Hyde  Park,  and  others 
not  in  the  Boston  League.  Any  one  of  these 
teams  had  enough  potential  to  win  the  city 
championship. 


This  year’s  team  was  not  to  be  denied  its 
fifth  straight  championship.  They  shut  out 
every  team  they  faced  with  the  exception 
of  Hyde  Park,  whom  they  beat  7-2.  Now 
our  boys  are  headed  for  the  state  tourney, 
which  they  are  in  a fine  position  to  win. 

Roster:  Krovitz  (captain),  Cashion,  Can- 
non, McSweeney,  Foley,  Lynch,  Lutch,  Tir- 
rel. 
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Outdoor  Track 

Latin  Third  in  Outdoor  Reggies 


The  Purple  and  White  speedsters  took 
third  place  behind  winner  Technical  and 
runner-up  English  in  the  Outdoor  Reggies. 
A powerful  Class  C unit  captured  28  of  our 
total  of  42  points.  All  in  all,  we  had  two 
winners,  nine  seconds,  two  thirds,  and  one 
fourth. 


In  Class  A,  Dave  Swepson  was  edged  out 
of  first  in  the  440.  Also  coming  in  second 
was  Bob  Kirk  in  the  880.  Ron  Preman  cap- 
tured third  place  in  the  javelin  toss. 

Our  only  points  in  Class  B were  captured 
by  Harry  Mackin,  who  came  in  second  in  a 
record-breaking  220  final,  and  Frank  Man- 
cini,  who  was  nipped  in  a photo-finish  100- 
yard  dash. 

Lloyd  Parham  and  Steve  Marder  came  in 
second  and  fourth,  respectively,  in  the  Class 
C 75  yard  low  hurdles.  Jerry  Ronkin’s  sec- 
ond in  the  high  jump  and  Allen  Feldman’s 
third  in  the  100  accounted  for  five  more 
Class  C points.  Phil  Murray  won  the  50 
yard  dash,  with  Dick  Mayer  taking  second 
place.  Our  sole  record-breaker,  Lowell  Dav- 
idson, raced  a blistering  53.1  to  capture  the 
440  crown.  Ron  Biggar  came  in  second, 
offering  the  stimulus  for  Lowell’s  record- 
shattering  effort.  The  Class  C relay  team 
completed  the  evening’s  scoring  by  captur- 
ing second  place. 


Crew 


Under  the  capable  coaching  of  Mr.  Field- 
ing, this  year’s  crew  activities  have  begun 
smoothly  and  intelligently  at  the  Union 
Boat  Club  on  the  Charles  River.  Already, 
in  two  meets,  our  first  two  crews  have  to- 
taled eighteen  out  of  a possible  twenty 
points,  combining  with  a double  win  over 
Trade  and  placing  one-two  in  the  four-team 
Regatta.  Henceforth,  in  each  race,  our  stal- 
warts will  be  compelled  to  compete  against 
English,  Technical,  and  Trade. 

This  year,  the  team  is  composed  mostly  of 
sophomores  and  juniors,  perhaps  the  only 
athletic  team  which  boasts  not  a solitary 
senior.  This  fact  alone  assures  tremendous 
success  in  the  future,  as  no  crew  member 


will  be  lost  this  year  through  graduation. 

Roster  includes:  (Captain)  Basile, 

Hughes,  Bowes,  Killian,  Kearney,  Falvey, 
Thomas,  Tomlinson,  Ancella.  Second  crew: 
Donovan,  Hutchinson,  Carangelo,  Scopa, 
Kelley,  Smith,  Piacentini,  Prince. 

Our  crew  is  strong  and  well-drilled,  and, 
having  gotten  off  to  such  a fine  start,  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  winning  the  city 
championship.  The  first  crew  has  only  to 
win  two  of  the  remaining  Regattas  to  be 
assured  of  the  title. 

We  sincerely  wish  Mr.  Fielding  and  his 
charges  the  best  of  luck  in  bringing  home 
the  first  crew  championship  in  Latin  School 
history. 
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EDITORIALS 


PERHAPS  few  words,  particularly  in 
the  Latin  School,  are  bandied  around 
as  freely  as  the  word  genius ; and  the  hollow 
sound  of  it  annoys  me  no  end  — whether 
the  reference  is  to  one  of  my  friends,  or 
whether  someone  is  rash  enough  to  refer 
thus  to  me.  It  becomes  especially  irritating 
when  the  discerning  critic  of  humanity  who 
makes  the  remark  bases  his  opinion  on  a 
surreptitious  glance  at  a report  card  written 
solely  in  black,  or  an  overheard  five  syllable 
word.  I have  never  met  a genuine  genius, 
and  I am  sure  that  the  number  of  geniuses 
in  the  world  hardly  warrants  the  reckless 
use  of  the  term. 

To  me,  a genius  is  certainly  not  a person 
who  can  finish  up  the  year  with  1850  odd 
points  by  reading  his  history  homelesson 
three  times,  by  continually  thumbing 
through  reference  books,  or  by  widening  his 
knowledge  outside  of  school.  Such  a person 
is  a scholar,  not  a genius,  and  to  him  goes 
my  deepest  respect.  A genius  is  a singular 
person  who  from  birth  possesses  a unique, 
intangible  power  of  some  sort  — a power 
for  both  understanding  and  creating;  and 
it  is  a power  that  belongs  to  perhaps  one 
in  millions.  Then,  too,  ironically,  a genius 
does  not  necessarily  receive  good  grades. 
The  scholar  is  often  erroneously  called  a 
genius. 


Some  persons  look  upon  a good  student 
who  receives  high  grades  as  some  sort  of 
a wizard  who  sits  down  at  a desk,  opens 
his  books,  and  calmly  lets  the  knowledge 
flow  into  his  head.  I wish  that  these  persons 
might  somehow  realize  the  many  hours  of 
hard  work  done  night  after  night  by  the 
boy  who  earns  — not  “gets”  — five  A’s.  He 
doesn’t  absorb  knowledge  as  easily  as  a 
sponge  sops  up  water;  it  doesn’t  all  come 
automatically. 

The  nature  of  this  person  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  two  words  “will  power.”  He  was 
curious  as  a child,  or  he  was  blessed  with 
parents  who  instilled  in  him  such  curiosity. 
His  desire  to  know  made  him  seek  to  learn, 
and  his  realization  of  the  value  of  learning 
led  him  to  fight  all  obstacles  to  his  under- 
standing. He  wanted  to  learn;  therefore  he 
found  the  power  to  work:  a power  that 
automatically  and  imperceptibly  became  a 
love. 

Intrinsically,  there  is  nothing  eccentric 
about  this  person.  He  is  not  a freak;  he 
simply  has  the  ability  to  persevere,  and  he 
knows  that  “you  get  out  of  life  only  what 
you  put  into  it”  — nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  Not  everyone  can  be  a genius,  but  any- 
one can  become  a good  student. 
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ON  the  afternoon  of  May  9 and  the  eve- 
ning of  May  10,  the  Dramatics  Club, 
assisted  by  the  Girl’s  Latin  Dramatics  Club, 
presented  “The  Case  of  the  Squealing  Cat,” 
a comedy  in  three  acts.  The  play,  which  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Mark  Russo,  was  enthusi- 
astically received  by  those  who  filled  the 
auditorium  for  both  performances.  The 
Key  Club  plans  to  use  the  money  from  the 
sale  of  advertisements  in  the  program, 
along  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
tickets,  for  scholarships  for  deserving  sen- 
iors of  the  Class  of  ’57. 

It  was  a strange  sight  to  see  Latin  School 
juniors  on  their  way  to  school  early  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  May  18.  Still  rubbing  the 
sleep  from  their  eyes,  they  took  their  places 
for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Examinations. 
On  the  basis  of  a pupil’s  score  on  this  test, 
many  colleges  are  granting  early  admis- 
sions, providing  that  the  pupil  does  well  in 
his  achievement  tests  and  keeps  his  marks 
at  their  present  level.  After  the  test  many 
pupils  could  be  heard  asking,  “Oh  where 
did  they  get  that  sixth  section?” 


Joseph  Gerstmann,  ’58 

On  the  week  of  May  13,  there  was  no  rest 
for  the  masters  of  the  senior  class,  for  those 
seniors  unlucky  enough  to  be  working  dur- 
ing the  summer  were  being  dismissed  on 
May  15.  At  all  times  of  the  day  the  cor- 
ridors were  swarming  with  seniors  looking 
for  masters  to  sign  their  dismissal  slips. 
It  is  estimated  that  seniors  accumulated  ap- 
proximately 3,750  autographs  in  a period  of 
two  days. 

The  ancient  halls  of  Latin  School  shook 
almost  to  the  point  of  collapse  last  June  4, 
when  nearly  1000  midgets  of  about  eleven 
years  of  age  thundered  through  the  school 
in  an  effort  to  get  to  the  assembly  hall  be- 
fore 8:45.  When  at  last  they  had  quieted 
down,  they  were  taken  in  separate  herds  of 
thirty-six  to  home-rooms  where  they  were 
classified  into  groups  of  normal  and  sub- 
normal intelligence.  Next  year,  if  you  see 
any  of  these  wandering  around  the  school, 
do  not  step  on  them,  for  they  are  members 
of  the  class  of  ’63. 


The  annual  Career  Days  were  held  this 
year  on  May  7,  8,  and  9.  The  guests,  who 
deeply  impressed  the  boys  of  Classes  I,  II, 
and  III  with  the  merits  of  their  respective 
professions,  were:  Mr.  Robert  Logan,  ’24, 
who  spoke  on  business;  Dr.  Joseph  Foley, 
’33,  on  medicine;  Mr.  Frank  Saponaro,  ’27, 
on  public  utilities;  Mr.  Arnold  Rigby,  ’24, 
on  travel;  and  Mr.  Antonio  Iovino,  ’22,  on 
law. 
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For  the  eleventh  year  in  succession,  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  came  out  on  top  in  the  An- 
nual Schoolboy  Parade.  This  year,  however, 
the  school  was  first  in  all  three  categories: 
marching,  drum  and  bugle  corps,  and  band. 
Before  the  parade,  there  was  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  our  school  would  win,  because 
it  was  rumored  that  English  High  had  been 
training  its  cadets  as  they  never  had  be- 
fore, and  had  instilled  in  them  the  belief 
that  it  was  this  year  or  never.  It  was  with 
apprehension  that  our  boys  marched  to  the 
starting  line.  As  we  watched  English  start 
off,  we  knew  that  we  would  have  to  give  it 
all  we  had.  By  the  time  we  had  reached 
the  first  reviewing  stand  however,  there  was 
no  question  in  anyone’s  mind  as  to  who 
would  win  the  parade.  Boston  Latin  won  by 
a score  of  445  to  291.  Two  days  later,  at  the 
Victory  Assembly,  it  was  with  elation  that 
the  cadets  applauded  Major  Kelley  when  he 
said,  “You  have  been  saluting  me  all  year; 
now  it’s  my  turn  to  salute  you.” 


On  May  10,  Steve  Woo,  Howie  Phillips,  A1 
Divver,  Hugh  McNulty,  and  Burt  Melnick, 
all  of  Class  II,  were  hosts  to  the  Student 
Exchange  group  from  Needham  High 
School.  After  a tour  of  Latin  School,  the 
group  visited  City  Hall  and  the  Copley 
Square  Library.  It  was  later  learned  that 
the  Needham  group  was  . . impressed 
by  the  formality  and  politeness  of  the  school 
and  its  fine  cadet  corps.”  On  March  17,  the 
Latin  School  contingent  “evacuated”  to 
Needham  and  were  there  shown  around  the 
high  school;  later,  they  were  guests  at  the 
Needham  Town  Meeting.  (Incidentally,  the 
moderator  of  the  Town  Meeting  was  Harold 
Putnam,  a Latin  School  graduate.)  On 
May  8,  at  a banquet  of  the  Mass.  Secondary 
School  Principals’  Asso.,  at  the  Somerset 
Hotel,  at  which  such  notables  as  Lt.  Gov. 
Murphy  and  Judge  Felix  Forte  were  pres- 
ent, Hugh  McNulty  spoke  on  the  value  of 
the  Student  Exchange  Program. 


Universe 

William  James  Sarill,  ’59 

In  an  infinite  ocean  of  time, 
Heavy  and  stagnant, 

Hang  the  galaxies, 

Like  sea-weed. 

The  bottom  is  silted 
Unfathomably  deep 
With  whitened  bones  — 

And  the  seashells  murmur, 

“I  am  — I am  . . .” 


From  Pitching  Pennies 

During  the  day 
The  sun’s  fierce  glow 
Has  boiled  away 
The  milky  snow. 

A scum  of  white 
Lies  souring  on  the  ground, 
Freezing  in  the  light 
Of  the  cold  stars. 
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ON  May  3,  1957,  William  G.  O’Hare,  Class  of  1907,  passed  away.  Some  are  remembered 
by  the  enormity  of  the  fortunes  they  accumulate  during  their  lives,  others  by  outstand- 
ing political  achievement.  Mr.  O’Hare’s  permanence  will  rest  on  his  unselfish  service  and 
devotion  to  his  friends  and  the  public  welfare. 


William  O’Hare,  teacher,  civic  leader,  hu- 
manitarian, was  born  in  Boston’s  North 
End  in  1890.  In  1901  he  entered  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  where  he  was  a guard  on 
the  football  team  and  a member  of  the  row- 
ing crew.  He  attended  Harvard  University 
from  1907  to  1911  where  he  was  so  well- 
liked  by  his  classmates  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  all  class  functions. 
Having  received  his  B.A.  degree,  he  en- 
rolled in  the  Boston  Normal  School  (now 
Boston  Teachers’  College)  and  in  1912  re- 
ceived his  Masters  Degree  in  teaching. 

After  nine  years  of  teaching  in  the  Bos- 
ton School  system,  culminating  in  a sub- 
mastership at  the  Hugh  O’Brien  Grammar 
School,  Mr.  O’Hare  was  elected  to  the  Bos- 
ton School  Committee,  the  first  school 
teacher  to  attain  this  distinction.  In  1936 
he  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  where  he  was  instru- 


mental in  renominating  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  After  an  unsuccessful  try  at  a 
seat  in  Congress,  representing  Boston’s  11th 
district,  he  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  to 
the  post  of  Executive  Secretary  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Overseers  of  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  O’Hare  held  this  position  until  his 
death  last  May. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  O’Hare  was  a 
Past  Grand  Knight  and  District  Deputy  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Council,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus; a member  of  the  James  M.  Curley, 
Jr.  Court  #285,  the  M.C.O.F. ; and  the  St. 
Mary’s  Holy  Name  Society. 

Mr.  Max  Levine  recalls  William  O’Hare 
as  “a  very  faithful  alumnus  who  was  al- 
ways present  at  class  (’07)  banquets.”  Many 
students  of  the  Latin  School  may  remember 
his  inspiring  talk  at  the  Career  Day  Exer- 
cises of  1955,  when  he  spoke  on  public  ser- 
vice. 
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Alumni  Notes 


LAWRENCE  TAFE,  ’54,  now  a junior 
at  Harvard,  will  go  to  Europe  this 
summer  as  the  winner  of  the  Dudley  Sum- 
mer Scholarship  for  1957.  This  award,  given 
to  a worthy  Dudley  student,  is  made  possi- 
ble by  the  Ford  Foundation. 


On  February  6,  Governor  Furcolo  nomin- 
ated John  L.  Donovan,  Jr.,  ’20  to  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Council  for  a third  five-year  term 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  School  for  Crippled 
Children. 


Other  B.L.S.  alumni  appointed  to  state 
positions  by  the  Governor  were  Stanislaw 
R.  J.  Sucheki,  ’42,  and  George  H.  Nee,  Jr., 
’31.  These  gentlemen  will  serve  on  the 
Governor’s  staff  as  military  aides. 


William  T.  Clooney,  ’29,  has  become  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Keystone 
Company  of  Boston,  principal  underwriters 
of  the  Keystone  Funds.  Mr.  Clooney  is  a 
former  sports  editor  of  the  Boston  Post 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  at 
Northeastern  University. 


Robert  M.  Barnett,  ’58 

Commander  John  E.  Hartnett,  Jr.,  ’25, 
U.S.N.,  is  now  law  officer  of  the  General 
Court  Martial,  and  performs  other  duties 
arising  in  a district  law  office.  He  is  as- 
signed to  the  Headquarters  of  the  First 
Naval  District,  Boston. 


William  A.  Denker,  ’16,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  North  American  Committee 
for  Mexico  for  1957.  The  purpose  of  this 
committee  is  to  strengthen  the  commercial 
and  cultural  ties  that  unite  the  two  coun- 
tries. 


Dr.  Paul  Norman  Selby,  Jr.,  ’48,  was  in- 
stantly killed  on  Route  One  in  Walpole 
when  a 10-ton  trailer  truck  crashed  head 
on  into  his  car  on  May  24.  Selby,  a 1952 
Harvard  graduate,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  N.  Selby  of  Roslindale.  He  had 
been  at  the  Chapel  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Providence,  an  affiliate  of  the  Beth  Israel 
Hospital. 


Ernest  R.  Caverly,  ’ll,  Superintendent 
of  the  Brookline  schools,  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  in  Education  from 
Lesley  College  at  its  spring  convocation. 


Leaving  the  service  of  Massachusetts  is 
John  J.  Desmond,  ’05,  who  retired  as  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  on  May  31. 
Mr.  Desmond  has  held  that  post  since  1946. 


Many  of  our  alumni  are  now  in  the 
Armed  Services:  Burton  Malkeil,  ’49,  who 
is  assigned  to  the  Finance  and  Accounting 
section  at  Fort  Dix,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  Also  at  that 
post  are  Aaron  Auerbach,  ’52,  a psychi- 
atrist’s assistant,  and  Donald  Goldberg,  ’52, 
who  is  studying  under  the  instruction  of 
Harry  Jameson,  ’50,  at  the  Basic  Army 
Administration  School. 
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March  19:  Overheard  in  119:  “Take  two 
marks.” 

“Where  to,  sir?” 

March  25:  Overheard  in  223:  “The  boy’s  so 
bright  they  call  him  sunny.” 

March  29:  Physics  Teacher:  “If  three  ounces 
of  mercury  were  induced  to  rise  six-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  a flask,  would  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  be  greater  or  less  on  the 
surface  of  the  container?” 

Slowly  awakening  pupil:  “Yes,  sir.” 

April  1:  You  thought  we  would  say  some- 
thing about  April  Fool’s  Day,  didn’t  you? 
— April  Fool. 

April  3:  Flash:  The  master  in  219  answered 
his  faulty  telephone  this  morning  without 
using  his  handkerchief. 

April  5 : A beetle  was  found  in  the  cafeteria 
today;  students  were  greatly  relieved  to 
hear,  however,  that  the  entire  hot  lunch 
had  been  sprayed  over  with  D.D.T.  as 
preventive  measure. 


May  2:  Master:  “You’re  right,  Blank,  you 
do  deserve  more  than  a 58.” 

Blank:  “Thaaaaaaaaaank  you,  sir.” 
Master:  “Now  you’ve  got  a 59.” 

May  9:  After  today’s  assembly,  all  ye 
R.R.R.  has  to  say  is:  “Dial  the  magic 
number,  one-one;  it’s  fun.” 

May  14:  The  swimming  pool,  formerly  lo- 
cated on  the  fourth  floor,  today  moved 
down  to  the  third;  but  the  danger  was 
averted  when  Mr.  Gordon  stuck  his  finger 
in  the  dike. 

May  15:  Master  X to  Master  Y as  they 
proceed  past  119  at  homeroom  period: 
“The  natives  are  restless  tonight,  Bwana.” 

May  16:  The  annihilation  of  a rodent  in 
134  provided  30  members  of  the  Mickey 
Mouse  Club  with  an  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice their  club  song. 

May  19:  Ye  R.R.R.  enjoyed  many  “flickers” 
this  week.  At  the  end  of  one  week,  only 
one  U.S.  sub  has  been  sunk.  Good  for  the 
morale. 


REGISTER'S 


IMG  REPORTER 


April  6:  Overheard  in  a study  hall: 

“Yeeeeeaaaaaaaarghhh!  Ahem!” 

April  15:  A senior  was  found  smoking  in 
318  today,  but  Mr.  Thompson’s  masterful 
manipulation  of  a Pyrene  fire-extinguish- 
er saved  him  from  a fiery  death. 

April  18:  Overheard  outside  M.T.  room: 
“Combat”:  “If  you  were  in  command  of  a 
platoon  of  men  and  were  surrounded  by 
4000  Arabs,  with  your  left  flank  breaking 
up,  and  your  right  flank  unprotected, 
what  would  your  next  maneuver  be?” 
Corporal  Feinstein:  “Resignation.” 

April  22:  “Zilch,  how  would  you  translate 
‘Instruxit  triem  aciem’?” 

Zilch,  seeking  aid  in  vain:  “He  drew 
three  aces?” 

Master:  “ ‘T’  wall  do.” 

April  26:  Overheard  in  a Latin  class: 
Master:  “Sullivan,  conjugate  the  verb 
‘cogito’.” 

Sullivan:  “I  must  decline  to  answer,  sir.” 


May  20:  Hurry,  hurry,  hurry  — last  chance 
to  enroll  for  the  annual  Social  Science 
Club  pilgrimage  to  Southern  Tobagoland. 

May  21 : One  good  thing  about  having  the 
seniors  leave  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  is 
that  the  lunch-lines  are  empty. 

May  23:  A wreath  of  black  dahlias  was  sent 
to  E.H.S.  with  deepest  sympathies  from 
the  classes  of  ’58  and  ’59. 

May  28 : Day  before  Prize  Declamation : 
“Mom,  can  I have  a note  to  explain  my 
absence  tomorrow’?” 

May  29:  Ye  R.R.R.  anxiously  awaited  in- 
duction into  the  N.H.S.,  but  he  was  told 
that  English  High  would  be  more  his 
speed. 

May  30:  The  speaker  continued  unabashed 
after  stating  that  “your  monthly  reports 
must  be  reported  each  month.” 
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CLEVELAND  CIRCLE 
AUTO  SCHOOLS 

“Our  22nd  Year” 

Safe  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 
2003  Beacon  St.  Brookline 

LO  6-8800 
Other  Offices  — 

Belmont  — Newton  — Nantasket 


Electrically  Yours 

SILVEY  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

Est.  1924 

Blue  Hills  8-3100,  8-3101 

1596-98  Blue  Hill  Avenue 

Mattapan  26,  Mass. 


HAncock  6-3124 

Evening  Office  BR  6-5279 

MacDONALD  OPTICAL 
COMPANY 

A Complete  Eyeglass  Service 

Ronald  D.  MacDonald 

Room  501,  44  Bromfield  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass. 


BIRD’S  DEL 

391  Main  Street 
Charlestown  Mass. 
“Everything  from  Soup  to  Nuts” 


Compliments  of 

A.  KOPELMAN  & SONS  INC. 


BEST  WISHES 
FOR  EVERY  SUCCESS 

SECOND  BANK  — STATE  STREET  TRUST  COMPANY 

111  FRANKLIN  STREET 
BOSTON  6,  MASSACHUSETTS 

II 

I! 
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SCARRY  SHOE  REBUILDING 

354A  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue 
Brighton,  Mass. 

We  Specialize  in  Orthopedics 


HOWARD  J.  RICHARD  C.L.U. 

75  Federal  Street 
Boston  10  Mass. 

Life  Member  — Million  Dollar  Club 

B.  L.  S.  1931 


MANNY’S  CREAMERY 

158  Washington  Ave. 

Chelsea  50,  Mass. 

Free  Delivery  Tel.  CH  3-3802 


Let  Kennedy’s 


cue  you  • . • 


WHAT  S NEW  and  SMART 

We  ve  got  our  ears  to  the 
ground  — ready  to  pick 
up  the  newest  ideas  — 
the  big  trends  — the 
wanted  fad-items  . . . and 
have  ’em  for  you  when 
you  want  "eml  Here's 
where  you’ll  find  every- 
thina  that  makes  a first- 
rate  wardrobe  . . al! 
arranged  for  your  easy 
speeav  shopping! 


CO* 


KENNEDY’S 


BOSTON  • FRAMINGHAM  • PROVIDENCE 
WORCESTER  • SPRINGFIELD  • HARTFORD 
BROCKTON  • MANCHESTER 


P S S s s s t ! ! 

Take  a tip  from  us  — get  her  a real  corsage 
and  save  money  too. 

Lawry’s 

Rob  Roy  Florists 

1821  Centre  St.  W.  Roxbury 

FA  3-5900 


Your  Independent  Market 

Serves  You  Better 

Come  See  For  Yourself 

CALUMET  SUPER  MARKET 

Brigham  Circle  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Opp.  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
“Pat”  Cambell  Traded  Here ! 


BUY 

BONDS 
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Run  by  anti  far 
jVeir  Enylanders 


The  roots  of  First  National  Stores  are  firmly 
planted  in  New  England  soil.  The  business 
was  founded  by  New  Englanders  and  has 
been  operated  by  New  Englanders  ever 
since. 

That's  one  reason  why  First  National  Stores 
are  the  first  choice  of  New  England 
shoppers. 


IT  FIGURES 
To  See 

HINGHAM  OLDSMOBILE 

We’re  figuring  on  seeing  you  real  soon 
for  the  best  deal  you’ll  get  anywhere 

NORTH  ST.  MOTOR  SALES  INC. 

74  North  Street,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Tel.  Hingham  6-1929 


Fred  N.  Phillips 


Mitchell  E.  Phillips 


MITCHELL  E.  PHILLIPS  CO. 
INSURANCE 


479  Harvard  Street 


Brookline 


“Recommended  by  Howard  Phillips” 
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BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

Your  association  group  is  the  collector  of  the  moneys  for 
the  scholarships  for  the  boys  of  this  school. 

SUPPORT  IT! 


Congratulations 
to  the 

SENIORS 


Wallpaper  — Paints  — Paint  Supplies 
Compliments  of 

B & D WALLPAPER  CO. 

2164  Washington  Street,  Boston 
HI  5-4321 

Brookline  — Cambridge  — Waltham  — Quincy 
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SCHOLASTIC  JEWELERS 

INC. 

Official  Jewelers 

of  the 

Class  of  1957 

WASHINGTON  STREET  - BOSTON 


THE  WARREN  PRESS,  INC 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


